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Philosophic de I'Hucation. Essai de pedagogie generale. Par Edouard 

Roehrick. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1910. — pp. 288. 

For M. Roehrick the end of education is the development of moral character, 
but not moral character in abstracto; it is rather a character that results from 
the individual's striving to realize in himself the fullest expression of himself. 
It is natural, therefore, that for him the process of education consists in the cul- 
tivation of the will and in the establishment of ideals for moral culture. In 
brief, education is a progress in the direction of freedom. It seeks to establish 
conduct upon the appreciation of the value of a certain kind of act rather than 
upon subjugating authority or fear. The starting-point in this process is 
individuality, and educators may take one of three alternative courses: (1) 
They may try to destroy individuality through enforced uniformity and 
subjection to authority; (2) they may give absolute freedom to the develop- 
ment of individuality; (3) they may take individuality as they find it and 
cultivate it by the pedagogical means most likely to form moral character. 
The second and third parts of the book deal with the third alternative. 

Part II deals with the indirect training of the will, that is, by educative 
instruction, and Part III considers the direct training of the will through the 
agency of the teacher. The beginnings of will-training take their rise in the 
desires in men, which are born of sentiments of pleasure or pain, sympathy or 
antipathy, and which are the first direct movements of human activity. Right 
mental attitudes and materials of instruction are means of accomplishing the 
training aimed at: The author emphasizes the importance of interest and 
attention. He criticizes the special or professional school as not being educa- 
tive because of the difference in kind of the interest manifested in such schools 
as compared with public schools. To the reviewer, however, it seems that the 
difference is of degree rather than of kind, and that M. Roehrick has made the 
distinction too sharp. May not even special and professional schools contri- 
bute to the end set up by our author? In fact, it is a serious mistake to distin- 
guish too sharply between what is useful and what is cultural, as if they were 
opposed to each other. In any well ordered scheme of education they are 
but opposite sides of the same thing. As materials of instruction, which are 
the means for the indirect education of will, the author mentions the four 
main divisions: (1) knowledge of human nature and culture, (2) of exterior 
nature, (3) of signs and symbols, and (4) of forms. These, he holds, must be 
studied simultaneously. He would use the analytic-synthetic method in their 
presentation. 

In Part III, as already stated, M. Roehrick discusses the direct education 
of moral character. This is accomplished through discipline in physical educa- 
tion, through an interaction of the pupil's objective character with his subjec- 
tive character. The term objective character refers to what the individual is 
by conduct; subjective character refers to what he is with respect to his judg- 
ments on conduct. We may add that progress in development of will comes 
only through this interaction, for in order to know what moral character is, 
one must feel the impulse to realize it. It is appreciated first through striv- 
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ing, which is enriched by intellectual processes. The notion of the teacher's 
direct influence upon the development of will is discussed adequately. There 
is one phase of moral education, however, which is not given the attention it 
deserves. This is the effect of a crisis in producing moral character. The 
appreciation of duty cannot come to an individual with greater keenness than 
in a crisis, where possibility of choice presents itself clearly and where the 
individual is responsible for the result. In other words, responsibility is a key 
to moral development and the school must be organized in such a way that 
real crises exist for the pupil. The book is wholesome and suggestive, — a phi- 
losophy of education that grows out of actual problems and situations. 

Rolland M. Stewart. 
State University of Iowa. 

Grundzilge der physiologischen Psychologic Von Wilhelm Wundt. 6. Aufl. 

II. Band. W. Engelmann, Leipzig, 1910. — pp. viii, 782. 

It is eight years since the corresponding instalment of the last (fifth) edition 
of the Grundzilge came out. This new second volume contains fewer important 
changes than the first (1908), which was noticed in this Review last March 
(Vol.XIX, 1910, p. 217). The text is expanded by about fifty pages. The new 
material is supplied almost entirely by recent Leipzig researches and from 
Wundt's Psychologische Studien. The temporal course of sensation and the 
process of assimilation are the topics responsible for most of the changes in 
exposition. For pressure a new section is added (p. 9) on the stimulus-gra- 
dient and on Anstieg. Wundt refers local differences of pressure to variations 
in the gradient; but he makes no important use of the gradient when he comes 
later to his theory of tactual space (pp. 519 ff). A revision of auditory sen- 
sation and of tactual perception of space lays additional weight upon the factor 
of assimilation. A recent study from the Leipzig laboratory furnishes new 
facts bearing upon the temporal course of visual sensation. The sections on 
feeling have suffered but little change in the new edition, except that Wundt 
pays his respects to Stumpf's Gefiihlsempfindungen and to the critics of his 
own tridimensional theory. His doctrine of the affective elements stands as 
it stood eight years ago. An extension of the paragraphs devoted to the stro- 
boscope recalls the recent violent discussion that arose out of Linke's work. 
Wundt naturally takes sides with Linke against Marbe and makes assimilation, 
not the after-image, the primary factor in stroboscopic vision. The indexes, 
which were published in separate covers for the fifth edition, have been put 
back into the several volumes. 

Madison Bentley. 
Cornell University. 

Elemente der Philosophie: ein Lehrbuch auf Grund der Schulwissenschaften. 
Von Alfred Rausch. Halle a. d. S., Verlag der Buchhandlung des Waisen- 
hauses, 1909. — pp. xii, .376. 

This volume, written especially as a text or reference book for students who 
may never take up the higher philosophical branches in detail, aims to place 



